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JUANITA. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Nep ERSKINE was a young Englishman of good 
family, who, like many others, found himself 
one day in a lively mining camp in the Rocky 
Mountains--those grim mountains of solitude— 
fascinating from a distance, dull and dreary on 
acquaintance, and through whose mazy valleys 
and silent cafions one could wander for hundreds 
of miles without meeting a soul, save, per- 
chance, a roving band of scowling Indians. 

Erskine was young, strong, and healthy. 
He had some money, wanted more, and was 
willing to work for it. He had but few 
relatives left, and no one to trouble himself 
about. He had joined two or three miners in 
working a claim of gold-bearing gravel, or 
placer, for this was during the second discovery 
of gold in the far West, after the Californian 
excitement had cooled. 

This was the time when sensible human 
beings went crazy over gold, when they lay 
down and rolled in it (a fact); when, from 
pure braggadocio, they would light their pipes 
with bank-notes (a fact) in the presence of an 
admiring crowd of toadies. A grand time! and 
the crazy fools who shovelled out gold, literally 
at times by the shovelful (eight ounces being 
actually weighed from one shovel), thought these 
times would last for ever. To-morrow! who 
wanted any to-morrow ?—to-day was enough for 
most of them—when a few hours’ work meant 
a year’s wealth! Glorious times! when the 
immigrant from afar dreamed of his speedy 
return to his lonely wife or waiting sweetheart 
with money enough for all future time, and, 
when ready to leave with his well-earned gold, 
his body would be found with a bullet in it 
and his riches gone. For. there were plenty of 


ae jackals prowling about, reporting to the 


more lordly lions of theft and murder, and, 
when the time served, the lions acted and the 
jackals had their share. For here were gathered 
together thousands of the scum and sweepings 
of humanity, and all the unbridled passions 
held carnival—where none was poor and all 
were rich—where meals were difficult because 
none cared to cook. 

The gambling houses kept open doors night 
and day. The harvest was exceeding rich, and 
the table keepers knew it. The patient wait- 
ing game was theirs—others might toil and sweat 
in getting gold, but the table keeper neither 
toiled nor got excited. He knew that his per- 
centage would ceaselessly ‘roll in to his coffers. 
In this seething human swarm—all attracted by 
the one quest—did Erskine find himself. He 
and his partners had a roomy cabin on their 
claim some two miles below the camp; so they 
enjoyed comparative quietness, and were not 
annoyed by the daily crowd of idlers watching 
every shovel emptied, an inspection resented 
by all good miners. 

One morning Ned was stooping down ex- 
amining some new bed-rock he had just un- 
covered, his face glum, because nuggets were 
both small and scarce. Startled by a low cry of 
distress, together with a rattling fall of loose 
stones and earth from above, he looked up, 
and saw, some twenty feet above him, a girl 
lying on the cajion slope. From a glimpse of 
bright colour he supposed she was an Indian ; 
then he caught sight of a pale face that could 
not belong to the copper-hued redskin. Quickly 
scrambling up the hillside, he found a young 
girl with an ankle twisted so badly that she 
moaned with pain. Lifting her light figure in 
his arms, he carefully carried her to the stream- 
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side, where he seated her on a low flat boulder, | know, you understand, I—well, I must get back - 
and, picking up his gold pan, poured water | somehow.’ gle 
over the injured ankle until the buckskin| Ned fully grasped the fact that this charming wa 
moccasin was soaked ; then, gently laying the hot flo 

1er to com- 
foot in the running water, he turned to look fort herself, as he would take her back himself hai 
at and speak to his patient. He had acted | (n mule back. He was rewarded with a bright ble 
mechanically in his ministrations, as men in the | gmile and a grateful look from the dark eyes wi 
mountains do when they render help to one Telling the girl he would return in a few ] 
in distress ; they give the assistance freely, and | minutes, Ned slipped off the hobbles from his life 
afterwards ask the inevitable questions. mule grazing near by, and telling his partners ant 
Erskine was puzzled: he gazed at the fairest | what had occurred, quickly strapped some gol 
face he had ever seen, an oval face of pale | blankets on the animal’s back, securing them she 
olive tint, with dark lustrous eyes, capable of | with a wide horse-hair cinch, then fastening a hor 
passion, whether love or hatred ; a tall, supple | leathern strap loop-fashion to the cinch, for hat 
figure, the graceful outlines well displayed by | the injured -foot, he led the mule to where the tol 
the light antelope-skin jacket, the shortened | girl was sitting. Lifting her on to the impro- gau 
sleeves showing rounded arms and delicate small | vised side-saddle, he carefully placed the injured wit 
hands. A short skirt of heavy store cloth, a | foot in the loop, and telling ca to steady her- clit 
soft felt hat with gay ribbon round it, and a| self by holding on to the mule’s mane, he led unt 
golden-coloured kerchief tied loosely round the | the animal down the caiion trail. During all Nev 
neck completed the costume. To this may be| this time the girl had not spoken, When fait 
added a belt of cartridges round the waist, and | he deftly placed her on the mule, she had wae 
a light rifle of small calibre beside her on the | quickly blushed a crimson glow, as quickly mt 
ground, Ned absorbed all these details in one | fading ; but as he walked in front she looked tral 
quick glance, and as he gazed he wondered | him over from head to foot. Ned’s erect sinewy nol 
who this fair apparition was—certainly not | figure seemed to fascinate her, for her eyes had 
Indian, as certainly not white. Such a dainty | never wandered from it for an instant. The bro 
creature as the one before him he had never | trail widening, Erskine fell back to walk beside mat 
seen in the hill country, or anywhere else for | her, and, after asking if she felt comfortable, bere 
that matter. These thoughts passed through | said: ‘You have not told me your name yet, day: 
his mind in a moment, and then he inquired, | at the same time giving her his own. She said law 
with a smile: | her name was Juanita, the name of her mother, cast 
‘Do you feel any better?’ who came from sunny Mexico. Her father was infe 
The girl looked up at him, and, with a slight | Dave Le Gros, ‘better known, I believe,’ she poss 
blush, said : added, smiling, ‘as French Dave. Ned in sur- pool 
‘Oh yes. I cannot say how grateful I am | prise cried ; ‘ Brench Dave! I know your father the 
to you; the pain has already ceased. It was| very well. I hunted with him two years ago | en 
stupid of me to slip on the slide rock ;’ adding | on the Rosebud Range, but I did not know | the 
proudly, ‘I never did such a thing before,’ as| before that he had a daughter—and such a | she 
though slipping on treacherous slide rock was | daughter!’ he added softly; but the girl's heig 
to be ashamed of. She spoke in a low, clear | quick ears caught the expression, judging by her 
tone, but a faint touch in her accent told him she the keen glance she gave her companion. of h 
spoke another language than English. She had| The name Juanita, or, still better, Nita, shire 
seen some black-tail deer grazing in a hollow | sounded very soft to Ned, who was rapidl _— 
lying back from the cajion slope, and was on her | losing his head, if not his heart, to this _half- but 
way to stalk them when she missed her footing on | caste beauty beside him. He knew her father _ 
the loose slide rock. Presently she declared her | to be of French extraction, with a strong dash dla 
foot to be all right again, and, springing up,|of Indian blood in him. Her mother being me, 
attempted to walk, but would at once have | Mexican made the girl’s nationality rather a then 
fallen had not Erskine caught her round the} problem. But what did it matter thought Ned; the 
waist and supported her. The girl, glancing | she was the most beautiful woman he had ever = @ 
hastily at him, said: ‘Let me sit down again, | seen, and he blessed the lucky accident that had have 
nlease ;? then adding, ‘oh, what shall I do?’| given him this unlooked-for break in the dull is al 
rears stood in her a eyes, and she seemed | monotony of mountain life. The journey was a your 
much distressed at her helplessness. slow one. Mules may be steady and sure, but A 
Ned, however, came to her relief oy saying | they are not fast, and unless urged they simply 
at once: ‘Don’t worry yourself; I’ll help you| crawl. Perhaps Ned neglected forcing the pace 
through this,” and then he asked where she} lest the injured foot should be shaken, or 
lived and with whom. possibly he wished to prolong this téte-a-téte 
She told him her father, who was a French-| so novel and pleasant to him. It was certainly 
Canadian trapper and hunter, had his camp | not the glorious view before them that caused 
some three miles down the stream, that he|the snail-like pace, for neither Ned nor Nita 
usually passed through that district every two | gave a look at it even; nor did the mule, who 
years or so, and that she was in the habit of | resented this unusual trip, as it interfered with 
esoemeenying him on his summer trips, when | his enjoyment of a bit of choice bunch grass he 
they fished and shot together, more for amuse-|had lately discovered. And yet the scene was 
ment than profit, adding that her father would | worth looking at. 
be uneasy if she were not back at the camp| Before them lay the silent cafion, its sides 
that afternoon. ‘Besides, she said, with aj towering upwards some thousand feet. ‘To right 
quick glance round her, and then at Ned, ‘you/and left lesser ravines led back to timbered 


k gloom ; scattered patches of bright, mossy green, | out at him, a faint smile on the ted li 
watered by the spray of falling springs above,| when impulsively and without thought he 
6 were touched with brilliant colour by wild | kissed her hastily, as though ashamed of what 
* flowers of many hues in Nature’s wondrous | he did. The girl said nothing—her face paled, 
" Eomeny. Thickets of wild roses, a mass of | and she gave him a long searching look that 
it bloom, lay below them, the warm air scented | puzzled him; and then, without a word, he 
; with their perfume. went outside, and in the distance saw her father 
Nita told her escort about herself and her | returning to the camp. . 
is life. How she had been at a convent school,| Juanita Le Gros was of a type infinitely 
and passed her winters with relatives in Canada, | superior to the ordinary _half-caste, and 
v4 going with her father in his summer trips, for| although she had inherited both Indian and 
* she loved the free life, and was as much at| Mexican blood from her nts, she showed 
m home in the hills and forests as her father, | none of that carelessness in dress or manners 
se having learned her wood-craft from him. She|so common at the time. On the contrary, she 
nN told of her successes and failures with big| was scrupulously neat and sweet in all her 
nd game, and gleefully narrated her first encounter | personal belongings. Her outdoor life with her 
od with a grizzly, when she had ignominiously to | father had developed her supple figure to its 
“ty climb the nearest tree and was kept prisoner | highest pitch. In climbing mountains after 
aod until her father came to her relief. As} game, in shooting, fishing, and riding, she was 
ml Ned listened to the low, soft voice, with the | quite at home. Fearless, active, and strong, she 
” faint foreign intonation, he wished this after-| was a valuable ally to her father. Her tent, 
rd noon might never end; and once, when the | supported by a strong ash pole, made in joints 
ly mule slightly stumbled on a rough bit of the| secured by iron rings, for convenience of trans- 
ed trail, he caught her hand to steady her, and | port, was of stout waterproof canvas; from the 
vy noticed what a small, nin little hand she = hung leathern sacks and bags containing 
nA had, even though it was sunburned to a russet | her wardrobe. Brushes, combs, and articles dear 
le brown in colour, The girl was pondering some | to the feminine mind reposed in nets of deer 
de matters in her mind also. It must be remem-/| sinew, while a large metal basin was mounted 
le bered that even in the lone west, in those | on a stand of pine sticks, deftly manufactured 
3 days as now, there was the stern, inexorable | by her father. Give a Canadian woodsman an 
id law of race. The whites looked on the half-| axe and an auger, and he can make you any- 
- caste as not being a fellow-creature, but as an/} thing from a house to its furniture, At one 
am inferior being, well enough to pe gpk but im-/| side was a thick layer of pine tips, on which 
nw possible to associate with on equal terms; andj} was placed a goodly depth of blankets, buffalo 
in poor Nita knew this. She had gone through | hides, and bearskins, forming a luxurious and 
er the same experiences of being snubbed and | scented couch. The floor was strewed with fra- 
go socially cut by other girls and their mothers as | grant tips of the sugar-pine; a large bunch of 
ve the young woman of to-day goes through when | wild roses and mountain lilies was pinned to the 
ri she a tries to soar to inaccessible social) canvas. The general appearance of cleanly 
Ps heights. She had felt this keenly at the tinie ;| neatness was entirely in keeping with that of 
by her convent education had been the same as that | its mistress, Nita had received a good convent 
of her self-styled superiors ; her native tact and | education, had read of many things she did not 
ta, shrewd good sense had made her, both in| fully understand, and later on, when she had 
1 manners and conversation, fully their equal;| the opportunity, plied Ned freely with ques- 
lf. but the fatal bar of race was against her. This | tions as to that great outer world of which she 
her was the first time she had ever been alone with = knew nothing—for this girl was aspiring in 
ali a real white man, and she felt glad to meet| her desire for a change of surroundings. The 
ing one, to hear him talk, and to look at him; and | summer trips were well enough, but the long, 
a then, had he not done her a great service? and | dreary winters in some dull settlement were weari- 
od: the girl’s impulsive southern heart went out| some. Not but that she had suitors in plenty, 
nea in gratitude to him. These southern natures | but no one had yet touched her heart, and the 
nad have a way of going to extremes as a rule, It| lustrous eyes looked calmly and serenely on the 
‘ull is all undying love or eternal hatred ; you take | aspirants to her hand, and the red lips smiled 
a your choice if you have the power. coldly, and said ‘No She would tell herself 
but A sudden turn in the trail disclosed old Dave’s| that the right man would come some day, 
ply camp. A roomy tent and an Indian teepee or| and if he never came she would remain always 
aA lodge of poles meeting overhead, ——- with | with her father, and grow old and ugly—this 
or overlapping canvas—for Dave had a liking for | last with a faint shiver, for Nita knew she was 
téte Indian ways—stood on a grassy flat near the | beautiful; the little mirror hanging on the 
nly stream-side, Packhorses grazing close by, some | tent pole told her that. When, therefore, this 
sed fresh skins pegged out to dry in the sun, and a| fair-bearded stranger who had so kindly helped 
lita heap of dead ashes were all that met the eye,| her in her troubles appeared, her instinct told 
vho Nita, with a quick glance at the camp, said: | her—trust a woman to find that out—that the 
ith ‘My father has not returned yet—there is no| right man had come at last,and that he was to 
he fire.’ Ned stopped the mule at the tent, and | be hers and she was to surrender herself to his 
was fastening back the canvas, lifted the girl| rule. Why do these unfailing intuitions come to 
and carried her inside, where he placed her| us suddenly and without warning, and we 
‘des gently on a pile of buffalo robes and soft skins | never misconstrue them? We accept without 
ght lying in a corner, As he knelt to arrange | questioning, we simply know but cannot ex- 
red | a comfortable lounge for her, their faces came 


perilously near each other, the dark eyes looked 


lain. This was why she let Ned kiss her, 
Feeling as though it were natural he should— 
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would she not be his altogether soon? and as 
he kissed her, her heart rose up to him in a 
wave of maiden tenderness and love. Much 
allowance must be made for Juanita. The 
girl was instinctively modest and _ reserved 
even ; but she was also a girl of passionate 
impulse when her heart was stirred be it 
remembered. To a girl of her nature—un- 
fettered by conventional customs or rules, be- 
cause wholly ignorant of them, pining for 
companionship, for a friend in her loneliness, 
nursing her ideal in her heart for years—love 
was of quick growth when her ideal lover 
presented himself. Deep down in her heart 
she knew that this man was to be her future 
husband ; her woman’s unerring instinct (a man 
is dull in such cases) told her so, and while the 
kiss startled her by its suddenness, it did not 
surprise her. She simply accepted it as the 
first homage from her lover; she saw no 
wrong in doing so—would she not be _ his 
altogether soon? and in all this, as it rapidly 
passed through her mind, there was no atom 
even of impropriety of thought. Had Erskine 
trifled with her passion for him, she was quite 
capable of killing him in anger and then her- 
self in despair. Erskine was naturally unaware 
of this undercurrent. He simply saw a lovely 
face dangerously near his own, and so he kissed 
it, not suspecting that the owner was risking her 
soul on the act; nor did he dream that his 
trifling gallantry would yet draw him helplessly 
into the domestic net. He had not thought over 
the matter much, like most men in the hills; 
he did not worry himself about the future— 
what was the good? To-day was enough ; besides, 
when a treacherous bullet, a saloon brawl, a blow 
from a grizzly’s paw, or a ‘wash’ out from a 
sudden flood might wipe out to-morrow for 
ever, it was a needless waste of time. 

He felt irresistibly drawn to this girl, and 
he simply could not help it. 

Dave Le Gros was a specimen type of his 
class. Trapper and hunter from boyhood, he 


had passed his life in the mountains and forests 


of the West, from chilly Canada to the Rio— 


Grande border, knowing every pass and secret 
trail in the mountains. 


dark eyes still keen and piercing; a reserved 
and taciturn man, wending his way through 
forest and desert waste with the unerring cer- 
tainty of the Indian. Of resolute will, un- 
daunted courage, and skilled in resource, he 
had the reputation of being peaceful when un- 
molested, but a relentless foe when wronged. 
His wife, a fair young senorita from Mexico, 
had been killed by hostile Cheyennes in his 
absence from camp one day, leaving the baby 
Juanita on his hands; and the trapper had 
sworn over his dead wife’s body never to let a 
Cheyenne pass him by. Report said he had 
kept his oath unbroken, and that the Cheyenne 
Indians dreaded hearing of this implacable 
enemy being near them. 

Erskine and he knew each other, having 
hunted together some two years previously. 
The former in a few words told the old man 
of his daughter’s accident, and then retraced 
his way back up the caiion; and as he slowly 
rode along his thoughts were of Nita. He 


A man of iron consti- | 
tution, the raven hair now silvered, but the 


felt instinctively that this girl was far beyond 
her class, and that he was treading on dangerous 
ground. The sweet pale face was. in his 
mind constantly, and all he could decide on 
was that he must call round next day, if only 
to inquire how the ankle was progressing; 
besides, he wished to have a talk with her 
father. Poor Ned ! 


THE FARMER’S LIFE. 


‘Wuo’p be a farmer?’ From every quarter of 
the country comes the cry of despair—from 
wheat countics and sheep counties ; from where 
| mile upon qiile of level wheat-fields lie yellow 
; and waving under the spacious sky, and from 
| where the wiry long-tailed sheep roam in their 
' thousands over the silent Welsh hills; from 
Devonshire coombes where red cattle graze the 
well-watered ‘Garden of England ;’ from the 
hop-yards and orchards of the West Midlands— 
rises the universal tale of woe. Bad _ harvests; 
ruinous prices; the foreigner with his wheat 
and his wool, and, above all, his frozen carcasses 
by the shipload of ten and twenty thousand, 
all combining to hold the English farmer’s head 
under water till his struggles cease. 


am not going to propound a remedy for 
| ian till less am I about 


I 
the agricultural 
to blame any one, not even Government or the 
farmer himself. I have no theories to offer for 
either cause or cure. I do not believe in 
poultry-farming as a straw for the drowning 
agriculturist to clutch at, nor in bee-keeping, 
nor even in the suppression of the butcher and 
other ‘middlemen’ who are in some quarters 
regarded as standing between the farmer and 
prosperity. 

But, oh, the pity of it! The sorrow of heart 
at the thought of, the ancient and honourable 
calling of husbandry having, as a money-making 
profession, seen its her days! Sad, oh sad, that 
we cannot, wandering in the country, view with 
unalloyed pleasure the snug homesteads, red- 
Walled and tile-roofed, with flanking barns and 
rick-yards, nestling among orchard, meadow, and 
cornfield ; that our thoughts run on to the too 
probable debit balance shown against the farmer 
in the bank-ledgers at the county town; to 
the sons one and all leaving the old roof to 
seek a livelihood in trades or professions already 
overstocked. ‘Anything but farming, my boy, 
anything but that,’ the old man will say; ‘a 
farmer’s name spells ruin, whatever it is.’ 

Oh, the pity of it! For what life is like the 
farmer's? A life where the comparatively 
sordid end of money-making is so lost sight of 
—to the onlooker at least—in the beauty and 
simplicity of the means. There are men of 
fortune who play at farming for amusement, 
as men play at golf and cricket; but no one 
re at banking or shopkeeping, or—often— 
at lawyering. In few other occupations is the 
money-getting so pleasantly in the background 
as here. The sowing, tilling, and garnering of 
crops, the breeding, rearing, and perfecting of 
animals, are instincts with Englishmen. There 
_is a pleasure in the sight of the waving corn, 
the heavy swathes of grass falling at each 
| 

stroke of the swinging scythe ; in a pasture full 
| of sweet-breathed cows or a flock of ewes with 
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their growing lambs—which is totally uncon- 
nected with the questions of money and net 
rofit. 

There are many outsiders for whom the ways 
of farmers, the country, and country pee le are 
full of interest. Some of us unhappily he in 
towns—large towns ; but we have memories of a 
country childhood perhaps, and love to revive 
them ourselves or impart them to our children, 
whose earliest knowledge is, alas, of brick walls 
and paved streets. 

The old farmer who made a modest fortune in 
the palmy days of thirty or forty years ago, 
and whose sons are out in the world and doing 
well, still stays on in the farm, grumblin 
ever, but loth to leave, and at heart not il 
satisfied if each succeeding year brings a small 
deficit only or none at all. On a farm so many 
of the necessities—some of the luxuries even, 
of life are obtainable without any immediate or 
visible outlay of coin. House-rent to begin 
with is included in the lease. All vegetables, 
milk, butter, and eggs are there for the taking— 
heavy items these in a town household. Of 
poultry and bacon too the farmer is his own 
purveyor; he knows the value of well-hung 
mutton, and kills a sheep now and then in 
the winter, the bailiff or shepherd being always 
glad to take a joint for a Sunday’s dinner. Of 
firewood he has an ample supply for his own 
use, besides some for sale; the trimmings of 
orchards and hedges furnish this. Moreover, 
the farm on which my thoughts are running 
lies within an easy journey of coal-pits. The 
team can leave at three o’clock on a winter 
morning and be at home again a few hours after 
nightfall. Some farmers’ wives both bake and 
brew at home still; but in these days of cheap 
and good baker’s bread, of Bass and Guinness, 
both customs are dying steadily. But the cider- 
press is still at work, and supplies both house 
and men. In the cool dusk of the cider-house 
the old horse plods sleepily round and round, 
and the thick sweet juice oozes out from the 
pulpy fruit as the heavy wheel rolls on. 

So the old man still clings to his life’s home 
and work; and, thanks to the experience of 
fifty years and more and to life-long habits of 
temperance and activity, he can afford to do 
so. He can no longer ‘get over the ground’ 
as he used to do; the rise of his fields from 
the brook and the slope of the lane from the 
house make themselves felt, and his stout ash- 
lant is constantly in his hand. But he sits 
is mare as firmly as ever, and draws on him- 
self the reproof of his wife for hard and—to 
her mind—reckless riding. 

In the gray dawn of a February morning he 
may be heard at his bedroom window in con- 
sultation with the bailiff as to the day’s work. 
For unless the weather be — settled 
this cannot be arranged over-night. Does the 
frost hold? Then let the teams go on with 
manure-carting. Is it still mild and open? 
Then they can ‘get to plough.’ Very soon the 
old gentleman is down and about amongst the 
work himself. None know better than he the 
relative value of the master’s eye and hand ; 
and though his hands are active at anything that 
is going on, altering here and adjusting there, 
and he has as much faith in example as in 


precept, he prefers to be everywhere by turns 
and nowhere long. 

We may be sure he does not go very far afield 
without casting a glance into the ‘nag’ stables 
where two sleek, well-groomed mares are gettin 
their breakfast. He administers an oft-repeate 
caution to the groom to be more sparing with 
the corn, for with light loads and little work 
he finds his ‘cattle’ apt to pull rather hard on 
the rein if the feeding is too high. His next 
work is to turn a tap and fill a trough or 
gutter with water for the poultry. A wheel 
turned by the brook gives a constant supply 
to house and yards; but he complains that not 
a man on the place can be trusted to keep the 
drinking-troughs constantly full, and this know- 
ledge induces him to make the round of the 
folds a dozen times in the day. 

A visit to the chaff-house which adjoins the 
cart-horse stables shows him that a day’s chaff- 
cutting is needed. A slow and toilsome job 
this on a farm where the only ‘power’ is 
equine. There almost daily a pair of horses 
must tread their monotonous round to work 
the sunk machinery in the yard which com- 
municates with the cutter in the shed. But 
here, where an engine is an item of the dead 
stock, enough chaff can be cut on a winter's 
day to last horses, cattle, and sheep nearly a 
fortnight ; and corn-grinding is accomplished 
with equal celerity. 

The sight of the postman in the lane is a 
reminder that breakfast will be waiting. This 
is a late meal here, for the master finds his 
appetite failing, and would fain sharpen it if 
he can by an hour or two’s occupation and 
morning air. So it is often nearly nine before 
he sits down in the sunny breakfast-room to the 
tableful of cold ham, boiled eggs, and broiled 
kidneys, which are present in quantities that the 
townsman finds alarmingly profuse till his wants 
are ty, into se ortion with the supply by 
copious doses of fresh country air. 

ter on our friend goes farther afield. 
Down in ‘Long Orchard’ a man is at work 
binding the cuttings of the apple-trees into 
fagots. This is piece-work, but it is just as 
well to give an eye to the job now and then, if 
only to see how near it is to completion ; for 
when it is finished another must be found for 
the labourer. He can be told, too, to keep an 
eye on the hedges, especially where the rabbit- 
holes in the bank show signs of recent dis- 
turbance ; for at a day’s ferreting which some 
friends from the town took yesterday a 
ferret ‘lay up,’ and, darkness coming on, had 
to be abandoned. Sooner or later the creature 
will sleep off its surfeit of rabbit and will 
come out, creeping about the bank and hedge- 
bottom with apparent helplessness. 

Farther on the teams are at plough, the 
stubble disappearing steadily before the advane- 
ing share, and giving place to the fresh and 
fragrant red soil which, seen at a distance, takes 
a rich purple tinge. The head carter drives a 
pair of powerful horses abreast ; his second in 
command has another pair; while the bailiff 
holds the stilts behind three horses driven 
tandem, with a boy at the leader’s head. The 
middle horse of the three is a dainty straw- 
berry roan—a ‘three-year old’ getting his first 
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experience of the collar. With a steady com- 
panion behind and before, he may fret and 
fume himself into submission without much risk 
of harm. The next step will be in the shafts 
of a pair-horse wagon with a steady collar- 
mate smal of him. The farmer rarely calls 
for the services of a professional horse-trainer, 
and probably did not even in his younger days, 
when he bred a 1 hack now and then and 
sold at remunerative prices. 

Finally, the morning’s round of inspection 
ends with a visit to the shepherd, who is just 
now in the midst of the lambing season, and, 
in his own eyes at least, the most important 
person on the farm. And he certainly is a man 
in whom much confidence is usually placed. A 
first-rate shepherd brooks no control but that 
of his master; the carter and the cowman may 
receive the assistance and own to some extent 
the authority of the bailiff; but among_ his 
flock the shepherd reigns supreme, grumbling 
even at much interference from his employer. 

When the hedges are cut and laid in the 
spring, a rough stile, something like a small 
wattled hurdle, is made in the track of the 
farmer’s daily round that he may avoid either 
a circuit to reach a gate or damage to the 
hedges by continually climbing them. Hedging 
and ditching, like a hundred other details of 
country work, is an art. This again is piece- 
work, and is paid for by the yard. If there are 
trees in the hedge which need trimming, or 
the lower boughs lopping, or if a tree has been 
felled and the stump jet for the hedger to 
‘grub,’ such items are extra. 

The farmer grumbles a little over his wife’s 
dinner-hour—two o’clock. The proper time, he 
says, is noon; a farmer should dine when his 
men dine. But ‘my wife’ will not hear of 
it, and perhaps the old gentleman himself 
grumbles more from habit than from any real 
desire for the noontide meal now. After dinner 
there is generally a long doze in the wide 
leather-covered armchair by the hearth, followed 
by a startled waking, an exclamation of surprise 
at the lateness of the hour, and a call for his 
mare that he may gallop round before ‘knock- 
ing-off time.’ 

The hour of ‘high tea’ brings the newspaper 
to those districts which ss two posts in 
the day. This, and his men’s ‘time-book,’ —_ 
as methodically as a banker’s ledger, will, 
alternating with an occasional uneasy nap, pass 
away the time till nine o’clock brings the two 
maids with the great Bible and Prayer-book. 
I wish that certain occupants of lecterns could 
hear and take pattern from the tones of the 
silver-headed man of three-score and ten as 
he reads the Evening Lesson and the Collect for 
the week, finishing with ‘Lighten our darkness,’ 
Then there is a sound of heavy bolts shooting 
home and chains rattling, and the house grows 
still. There are no men-servants in the house, 
partly because the farm is well supplied with 
arse ay and married men are steadier and less 
wishful to roam than their single brethren. 

The old gentleman seldom stirs from home 
now at night. Time was when he made one of 
a circle of dashing farmers who, the day’s 
work over, would drive off in gig or dogcart 
six, eight, or ten miles to each other’s houses 


for a late dinner, followed by many a rubber 
of whist and perhaps an impromptu dance, 
With a little prompting he will recall tales 
of gay evenings, when fun fast and furious 
followed days of toil; of nights spent under a 
haycock to save the trouble of returning home 
and to insure being up with the lark in the 
morning. Like most farmers, who as a class 
love to work hard and play hard, he seems able 
to do with a minimum of rest. Even now 
he seldom retires before midnight, though he is 
often up at five. 

Though he is out and about in all weathers, 
and scorns an overcoat when younger men 
are buttoned to the chin, he likes a warm 
room when once indoors, looking with suspicion 
on an open window and abominating a draught, 
On a warm May evening he still , Po a fire, 
and will himself descend to the cellar and 
return with an armful of dry logs, which he 
iles on the fire with a liberal hand. There 
is something peculiarly grateful to old blood 
in the blaze and crackle of well-dried wood. 
But his wife often complains that she is 
stifled with the heat, and will leave the snu 
little sitting-room for one of the prim a 
silent parlours. 

He Selle his own cider or perry from a 
silver tankard, which does not betray any 
slight muddiness in the liquor. On Sundays 
the apples and nuts are still laid out on a 
costly dessert service, though little is eaten; 
and then he opens a bottle of port or sherry 
and drinks a glass or two. Claret is rarely 
seen on his table. Port and sherry were the 
wines of his day, and his taste has not 
changed if the times have. But he under- 
stands the merits of a bottle of dry cham- 
pagne, and has a case—or part of one—some- 
where in his private cellar. A bottle is 
considered an appropriate accompaniment to a 
dish of lamb’s tails; and when the lambs 
are docked of these needless ornaments in the 
spring a friend or two will come over to dis- 
cuss the merits of the dish, washed down 
with Trés-Sec. 

If a neighbour drops in for an hour in the 
evening, the square-cut glass decanters are brought 
out, and our farmer, who rarely touches spirits 
when alone, clinks glasses with his friend. 
Though no smoker himself, he has a long cla 
ipe or two somewhere in a cupboard, whic 
ie ~hospitably produces. Sometimes, to his 
secret sorrow, the visitor prefers his own well- 
seasoned briar, which is endured with silent 
discomfort by the host. There is no pipe 80 
clean and sweet in the smoking as a new clay, 
which leaves no foul stale odour behind it. 
Cigars are prohibited by the lady of the house, 

uch a farmer has a sort of double person- 
ality. In the fields and yards among the men 
his appearance and words are often homely. 
In old and faded coat, battered hat, and unlaced 
boots, he suits his speech to his company. 
‘Thee’ and ‘thy’ are frequently on his lips, 
and ‘harry’ takes the place of harrow. But 
this equality and fraternity of speech covers 
an absolute and rigid though kind and generous 
authority. No farmer in the county is more 
respected by his men; not one of them would 
dream of attempting the least familiarity. 
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Yet this same man, work once done, shows 
the real grain. Spruce and well-dressed—none 
neater—he can hold his own with ease among 
men of society and liberal education. He talks 
fluently and well, and considering his age and 
the comparative seclusion of his life, he is 
surprisingly up-to-date. He is the best of 
‘good company,’ and women, young and old, 
fnd in him a never-failing store of that old- 
fashioned courtesy which is sometimes sought 
for in vain beneath seemingly faultless polish. 

An important man this, I think, and one 
to whose well-being politicians would do well 
to devote some thought. There is a class 
above him—the ‘gentleman-farmer’— who is 
more gentleman than farmer; whose _ bailiff 
lives in a good-sized farmhouse, and is the 
go-between ’twixt master and men. And there 
is a class below him—the working-farmer— 
with the birth and education and many of 
the sympathies of his own workpeople. But 
the man who thoroughly knows the men and 
their needs, has in his time worked at much 
of their work as hard as they themselves, yet 
is not of them —such a man is surely an all- 
important member of society; yet it is he 
who is being overwhelmed in the wave of 
agricultural distress. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 
By Guy Boornsy. 
CHAPTER VIIL—MY SUSPICIONS ARE AROUSED. 


On reaching the citadel, half-an-hour after I 
had bidden the king and Olivia good-bye, I 
discovered that the assassin had already been 
conveyed thither, and was about to be teongies 
before the Governor. As soon therefore as I 
had seen the = doctor and had had my 
wound attended to, I walked in the direction 
of the room where I was informed the inquiry 
was to take place. On reaching it I found that 
sentries were placed at the doors to exclude the 
were still the man’s 
eath ; but m ition in the ace was so 
well my person known, 
that I expected to have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission. To my surprise, however, the 
sentries, acting as they said on the Governor's 
orders, politely but firmly refused to permit me 
to pass. They had received instructions, so the 
informed me, that no one, not even the officials 
of the citadel, were to be allowed to enter. 
However, I had made up my mind to be present, 
so I bade a servant convey my name to the 
Governor and inform him of my wish. 

Presently the man returned and bade me 
follow him. When I entered the room I 
discovered the General seated at a desk in the 
centre, with the prisoner, guarded by soldiers, 
standing before him. No one else was in the 
room. 

On seeing me, Roche rose and came towards 
me. I noticed that his face was paler than 
usual, and that he wore an unaccustomed air of 
nervousness. 

exceedingly that you should have 
been refused admittance, my lord) he n as 
soon as I had closed the door behind me. ‘ Had 
I imagined for an instant that you desired to 


attend this preliminary inquiry, I should have 
made a point of adjourning it for your con- 
venience.’ 

“4g beg you will say no more about it, I 
answered, not believing for an instant that he 
spoke the truth. ‘Naturally I desired to be pre- 
sent. First, for the reason that I was the person 
who saw him throw the knife; and secondly, 
because I was lucky enough to be the one who 
prevented it from reaching the king.’ 

‘In that case “we had better get to business,’ 
he said shortly. 

‘With all my heart, I answered; and we 
accordingly sat down at the table, and the 
examination at once commenced. 

On closer scrutiny the prisoner proved to be 
a sinister-looking fellow, lacking one eye, and 
a his face disfigured by a_ cut which 
extended almost from his left eyebrow to his 
chin. Despite his native dress, I felt even 
more convinced than before that he was not 
an Oriental as he pretended, but a European. 
I noticed, however, that Roche had not been 
struck by this fact, for he addressed him in 
the Médang dialect, which it appeared the man 
spoke only 

‘Try him in French, I suggested, seeing how 
slow our progress was likely to be. 

The Governor cast a quick glance at me, and 
as quickly withdrew his <p in. 

a is not likely he would understand French,’ 
he answered. ‘The man is a native, my lord.’ 

‘I fear I must differ from you on that point, 
I said emphatically in German—which I knew 
he understood. ‘The man is as much a European 
as either of us, and of that I am poh 

Then turning to the prisoner, I said in French, 
quite casually, so that if possible I might 
take him by surprise : 

‘Tell me, my man, what countryman you are?’ 

But to the General’s satisfaction and my 
extreme discomfiture, the fellow only shook his 
head, signifying thereby that he did not under- 
stand. I thereupon tried him in German, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian, and finally English, 
but to every question he replied with the same 
shake of the too and peculiar motion of the 
hands expressive of non-comprehension. 

‘I’m afraid that after all your lordship must 
rest content with my assurance,’ said Roche with 
an ill-concealed sneer upon his face. ‘The fellow 
is, as I say, a native, possibly not of the Médangs, 
but at least of one of the adjoining countries. 

In spite, however, of the rebuff I had received, 
I was more than ever convinced that he was 
wilfully deceiving me, but as I had no possible 
means of proving it, I forebore to say more, and 
the examination proceeded. But badly as I 
had succeeded in my cross-questioning, Roche 
now found himself faring even worse. The 
man absolutely refused either to ¢ his name, 
to state his country, the date of his arrival in 
the Médangs, his reason for attempting to 
assassinate the king, or to state whether or 
not he had any accomplices, To every question 

ut to him he stolidly replied in the native ‘I 
m not know,’ and no threat of punishment could 
extort another answer from him. At any other 
time Roche’s discomfiture would have been 
amusing enough to watch, but under the present 
circumstances I must own I shared his anger. 
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‘Since he refuses to tell you anything, what 
is to be done with him?’ I asked after we had 
been upwards of an hour questioning him, 

‘I shall lock him up till he does tell, 
replied the Governor bluntly. ‘A little touch 
of the rattan would soon make him speak, but 
unfortunately His Majesty will not permit one 
to make use of it.’ 

‘And when will you have him brought up 
again?’ I asked. 

‘To-morrow morning, if that will be con- 
venient to your lordship, he replied. ‘Shall we 
say eleven o'clock ?’ 

‘Eleven o'clock will suit me admirably,’ I 
answered, ‘Let us postpone it till then.’ 

The necessary cakes were accordingly given, 
and the prisoner was marched away by his 

ards. I remained for a few moments in con- 
versation with the Governor, and then also took 
my departure. 

For some reason or another my suspicion that 
the prisoner, in spite of his dark skin, and 
ignorance of any other tongue save the Médang, 
was not the native he pretended to be haunted 
me for the remainder of the day. I could not 
drive it from my mind. And why Roche should 
have persisted in asserting that he was not a 
European also puzzled me more than I cared to 
own. And yet when I came to analyse the 
evidence and his behaviour I could not find 
sufficient in it to warrant me in accusing him 
of complicity with the prisoner. 

On my return to the palace the Princess 
Natalie sent for me, and was quick to express 
her sorrow at what had occurred. In spite of 
the doctor’s assurance that my hurt was not 
dangerous, it was some time before I could con- 
vince her that I was not mortally wounded. 

‘I cannot understand it at all,’ she said for 
about the twentieth time. ‘Marie is so beloved 
by his people that I am convinced not one of 
them would dream of raising his hand against 
him. The man must surely be a new arrival 
in the Médangs.’ 

‘That is my own opinion, I replied ; ‘but 
General Roche, who after all has had more 
experience of them, seems to think otherwise.’ 

‘General Roche invariably thinks differently 
from any one else,’ she answered. ‘Sometimes I lose 
patience with him. Do you know in what part 
of the citadel this wretched man is confined?’ 

‘Near the gate, I replied. ‘He is to be 


examined in to-morrow wage 

‘You will be ‘we then, will you not? I 
aan feel safer if I know that you are to be 
there. 


As she spoke she laid her little white hand 
upon my arm, and looked up at me with her 
poor blind eyes in a manner that would have 
melted my heart had I been the most obdurate 
of men. There was magnetism in her touch, 
for it thrilled me through and through as I 
had never been thrilled before. 

‘I promise you I will be there,” I said. ‘I 
hope that then we shall be able to discover 
who the wretch is, and for what purpose he 
attempted your brother's life.’ 

‘I thank you,’ she said simply, and then 


bade me 
After dinner that evening I went for my 
usual stroll round the battlements. Since dark- 


ness had fallen, a greater feeling of loneliness 
had come over me than I had yet experienced, 
I missed Olivia, and I also missed the king. 
They were only to be absent three days, but 
even that short time seemed an eternity to 
look forward to. Of late a great restlessness 
had been my portion ; a desire to see something 
more of the t had taken possession of me, 
I had always entertained a passion for travel ; 
and now that Olivia’s future was provided for, 
and a fitting opportunity presented itself, [ 
resolved to ratify it. All being well when 
they returned, I would set off again in my 
yacht and allow the young couple time to get 
over the first blush of their affection and to 
settle down- soberly to their married life before 
I returned to them. 

By the time I had arrived at this conclusion, 
I had traversed the entire circle of the walls 
and was back again at the steps beside the 
gate. It was a lovely night, and as I was not 
sleepy enough to think of retiring to rest, I 
sat myself down on the coping and watched 
the glimmering of the lights upon the plain 
below. Suddenly my ear caught the sound of 
voices. Something about them riveted my 
attention at once. As there was no one on 
that side of the Gate Tower but myself, it was 
evident that they must proceed from the cell 
below where I sat, the grated window of which 
overlooked the path leading from the city. 
Instantly I remembered that this was the room 
in which the man who had attempted the 
king’s life was confined. No sooner did I 
recollect this than I leaned as far over as I 
dared and listened. The talkers, whoever the 
were, were standing at the windew, so that 
could hear them plainly. One voice was deep 
and resonant—that belonged to General Roche. 
The other was more nasal, and was evidently 
that of the prisoner, who had declared his 
inability to understand French. 

General Roche, or the man I supposed to be 
he, muttered something, but what it was I 
could not catch. His companion answered him, 
and what he said brought me up, as the sailors 
say, all standing with surprise. It was but a 
short sentence, consisting, in fact, of only three 
words, and yet no quarto volume could have 
been fraught with more significance to me. 

‘Mais sil découvrait ...?’ asked the other. 
Once more I could not catch his companion’s 
reply. 

In that case my suspicions were correct after 
all, and the man not only understood French 
but spoke it. But why was Roche with him 
and what could it be that the other feared 
that a third person might discover? Disregard- 
ing the old saying that listeners seldom hear 
good of themselves, I leaned still farther over 
the wall in an attempt to catch more of their 
conversation, but to my disappointment they 
had evidently moved from tie window, for 
though their voices were still audible to me it 
was am syed to distinguish what they said. 

Puzzling over what I had heard, I went 
down the steps to the palace and sought my 
own apartments. All night long my suspicions 
kept me company, and when rose in the 
morning I was still endeavouring to arrive at 
a proper understanding of the situation. 
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While I was dressing, the king’s pee 
was announced. He had come to dress my 
wound, and during the time that he was so 
occupied I inquired after the prisoner. To my 
dismay, I was informed that he had escaped 


during the 
‘Escaped ?’ I cried. 
‘Escaped, my lord, replied the doctor. 


‘But how on earth could he have es it? 
I inquired, scarcely crediting that what he said 
could be true. ‘There must have been gross 
carelessness somewhere.’ 

‘No one understands it any more than you 
do, my lord, the doctor answered. ‘The 
General is furious, and says he will have the 
sentries’ lives for their negligence. But the 
men both swear that the prisoner did not pass 
them. 

‘Have they examined the window ?’ 

‘That I cannot say. Probably they have 
by this time if they had not done so then,’ 

‘His Majesty will be very angry when he 
hears it,’ I continued. ‘I should not like to 
be in the culprits’ shoes,’ 

‘He could not be more angry than the 
General,’ replied the medico. ‘I can assure you 
it is not safe to go near him to-day.’ 

Not knowing that the doctor might not be 
one of Roche’s tools, and would carry on to 


him all I said, I forebore to say anything | 


further on the subject, and accordingly when 
he had finished his work he left me. 

I now found myself confronted with a nice 
little problem that only seemed to grow more 
and more insoluble the longer I dwelt upon it. 
First I had to discover what connection existed 
between General Roche and the prisoner. Next 
I had to find out why the former had tried 
so hard to keep me out of the court-room ; 
also why he had endeavoured to make me 
believe the man a native, why he had visited 
him in his cell the previous evening; and last 
but not least, what it was they both feared 
some third person might discover. That there 
was some unpleasant mystery lurking behind 
it all, and that Roche had connived at the 
man’s escape, I felt as certain as that I had 
heard them talking on the previous evening. 
But the reason of it all, as I have said, was a 
great deal more difficult to see. 

After breakfast I was informed that the 
Governor of the citadel desired permission to 
speak with me. Upon my consenting to see him, 
he was ushered into the room forthwith. Pre- 
tending that I did not see his outstretched hand, 
I begged him to be seated, and then inquired in 
what manner I could be of service to him. 

‘I fear you will be as angry as myself at my 
news,’ he began abruptly. ‘I have come to tell 
you that our examination this morning must be 
postponed,’ 

‘Indeed!’ I replied with simulated surprise ; 
‘and pray for what reason? Is the prisoner not 
well ?? 

‘The oy has escaped,’ he answered, look- 
ing me full in the face. 

‘Escaped?’ I cried, as if thunderstruck by 
his news. ‘You don’t mean to tell me that you 
have allowed that to happen?’ 

As I put this apparently innocent question 
I watched his face narrowly; but he was too 


clever for me. It expressed nothing but what 
he wished it to do. 

‘I have not allowed it, he answered hotly, 
after a momentary pause. ‘But the sentries 
who did allow it shall feel the weight of my 
wrath, or my name is not Gaspard Roche.’ 

‘But if he has escaped, how do you think he 
managed it?’ I inquired. ‘How could he have 
got out of his cell?’ 

‘Through the window,’ he answered. ‘The 
bars have been tampered with. When the jailer 
entered the cell this morning they were found 
lying upon the floor just as the prisoner had 
left them.’ 

‘But how came he to have the necessary tools 
about him?’ I asked. ‘That is a point to be 
considered. For surely you searched him before 
you locked him up?’ 

‘The sergeant of the guard did so in my 
“ig he replied sulkily. ‘I cannot imagine 
10w he obtained possession of them.’ 

‘Some one must have visited him during the 
—. I answered, ‘and have given them to 
him. He could not have got them in any other 
way. Is there no one whom you suspect?’ 

nce more I watched his face, and this time 
I could not help fancying he did not seem 
= as comfortable as he had been before. 

owever, he recovered himself almost instantly, 
and faced me as resolutely as ever. 

‘If I find that some one, it will be the worse 
for him,’ he rejoined. ‘He shall take his place 
in the cell, that I’ll warrant. No man fools 
ey Roche with impunity.’ 

‘In that case I may trust you to find him, 
I said. ‘As you are doubtless aware, His Majesty 
will be very much annoyed at finding him 
gone. 

‘He could not be more annoyed than I am,’ 
the General replied. ‘But I’ll have the fellow 
back yet, or I’ll know the reason why. He 
cannot have got very far in the time. 

‘Perhaps he is still in the citadel,’ I said. 

‘I have had every hole and corner searched,’ 
he answered. ‘There is not a hole in whic 
a cat could hide that I have not overhauled. 
But I’ll have him yet.’ 

‘I trust you may,’ I replied. ‘In the 
meantime we must await that result with 
what patience we can assume, I suppose.’ 

‘You shall not wait long,’ he answered as 
he rose to his feet. ‘My reputation is at 
stake, and I’ll not rest till have placed 
him under lock and key again.’ 

With that assurance he bade me good-day 
and left the room. As soon as he had gone 
I sat down in my chair for a good think. 
But overhaul every point of the evidence as 
I might, there was not a single ray of light 
to be discovered. I could not make head or 
tail of it at all, so I put it by and deter- 
mined to wait patiently until the king should 
return. 

When he did, and as soon as I had been 
requested to state my opinion, I asked his 

rdon for what I was about to say, and then 

id the whole case before him. I described 
the difficulty I had found in ges. admit- 
tance to the court-room, referred to my belief 
that the man was a European and not a 


native as Roche insisted, told him how Roche 
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had impressed upon me that he knew no French, 
and wound up with the sentence I had over- 
heard while sitting on the battlements. 

The king looked grave when I began, but 
when I finished he was graver still. 

‘My dear Instow,’ he said, ‘this is really 
very serious. I am more than sorry that you 
should have got this notion into your head, 
You must excuse me if I say that I think 
your dislike to Roche has made you find a 
reason other than he intended on every action 
he has taken in this case. In the first place, 
my instructions to him, sent by the messenger 
from the spot where the attack occurred, were 
to the effect that he was to hold the man a 
risoner until I returned. On no account was 

e to let him be seen or spoken to by any one 
other — from that That, 
you may depend upon it, was w ou were 
denied admittance, I I 
did not think of you when I gave the order. 
As to whether he was one of my own subjects 
or not, I cannot see that it matters, since he 
attempted my life. That would be sufficient 
were he French, Italian, Spanish, English, or 
Médang. As to the conversation you overheard, 
and the three words you mention, if I may be 
candid with you, I must say I scarcely see 
the point of your argument. Roche, of his 
own accord, informed me that he visited the 
prisoner in his cell before retiring to rest, in 
order to convince himself that he was safe. 
It appears you did not question him on that 

int. It is just possible that while there he 
imself may have used the expression which 
you attribute to my would-be assassin. But 
even if the other had used it, as you suggest, 
I cannot see that it affects the case in any 
way. No, no, I feel that you are my friend 
to the death, and I also know that you are 
not a man who would say an unjust thing 
about his bitterest foe. All the same, I cannot 
believe that Roche had anything in common 
with the prisoner, and with due respect to you, 
dear Instow, it will take a great deal to con- 
vince me that he in any way connived at his 
escape. 

‘In that case I am sorry I troubled your 
Majesty with my ideas, I said, a little nettled 
that he should have taken them so lightly. 
‘I only told you my suspicions because you 
asked me, and I considered it my duty to do 
so. Let us say no more about it.’ 

He saw that I was foolish enough to feel 
hurt, and immediately crossed the room to where 
I sat and placed his hand upon my shoulder. 

‘You must not be vexed with me,’ he said. 
‘IT know that you meant your warning in a 
kindly spirit. But you would not altogether 
believe in me if I did not endeavour to be 
just between man and man. Roche has been a 
good and faithful servant to me for many years, 
and I should be worse than base if I were to 
doubt him in the smallest measure until I have 
absolute proof before me that he is playing me 
false. Come, let us put it by and endeavour 
to think of something else. I don’t imagine 
we shall have much more trouble of a similar 
kind? 

At that moment, as if to distract our atten- 
tion into another channel, Olivia entered the 


room, and in watching her delight in her 
husband, and his pride inher, ‘a completely 
forgot Roche and my seemingly ungenerous 
suspicions. 

That night after dinner I broke the news 
of my intended departure to my friends, It 
came upon them 
flattered to see that the prospect evidently 
did not please them. 

‘But why must you go, Instow?’ asked m 
sister. ‘We hoped and expected that you 
would remain with us for a long time to 
come. You are your own master, and I cannot 
see that there is any need for such haste,’ 

‘You know how much it pleases us to have 
ou,’ said the’ king, who was leaning upon the 
ack of her chair. 

The Princess Natalie said nothing, but it 
somehow drove my heart a few beats faster 
to notice that her head was bent as if to hide 
the blush that rose upon her cheek. 

‘I think I must go, I replied. ‘I shall be 
away at most but a year. Then, if you will 
have me, I will gladly come back to you,’ 

‘A year!’ said Olivia. ‘That is a very long 
time.’ 

‘It will soon pass,’ I answered. ‘Sooner 
than you think.’ 

‘Well,’ said the king, seeing that I was deter- 
mined to go, ‘on the understanding that you 
are to come back to us in a year, we will 
give you leave of absence.’ 

‘I give you my promise, I replied. ‘If I 
am able to move, I will be here in a year’s 
time from now.’ 

That night when we had separated to go to 
our rooms Olivia knocked at the door of my 
sitting-room. After I had admitted her I saw 
that she had been crying. Upon my taxing 
her with it she stated that it was on account 
of my having decided to leave her. 

‘We have never been separated like this 
before,’ she said, ‘and I shall be so lonely 
without you.’ 

‘But, my darling” I answered, touched 
beyond measure at this candid expression of 
her love for me, ‘you will have your husband 
and all your thousand and one new amuse- 
ments and duties to interest you. You are 
happy, are you not, dear?’ 

‘To say that I am happy does not express 
my state at all, she answered, this time 
without hesitation. ‘I would not change 
places with any woman in the whole wide 
world. I love my husband more than words 
can tell. And I have the best of all possible 
reasons for knowing that he loves me.’ 

‘I don’t think there can be much doubt 
about that, I answered. ‘One has only to see 
you together to understand that,’ 

Upon that introduction she dried her tears 
and favoured me with an exhaustive resumé of 
the king’s principal aims and objects in life. 
It seemed strange to me to hear Olivia of all other 
women in the world talk in such a fashion ; 
but Love had transformed her, and she was 
no longer the same Olivia as of old. However, 
I was well pleased that she should have so 
thoroughly entered into her husband’s thoughts 
and life, and I forbore to express myself in any 
way in a doubting vein. So I waited until she 
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had seated her king upon the throne of All 
Asia, from the Arabian Gulf to Behring Straits, 
and then suggested that it was time she bade 
me good-night. As I spoke, it must have struck 
her for the first time that her tongue had been 
running riot with her, for she looked up a 
little shamefacedly, and then said with unusual 
meekness : 

‘You think I imagine that Marie is capable 
of accomplishing anything.’ 

‘Certainly I do, I answered as I kissed her 
forehead ; ‘and if you wish to please me, you 
will always do so. Your husband is a wonder- 
ful man, and I pay you the compliment, my 
sister, of saying that I believe he could not have 
secured a better wife.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say that,’ she replied. 
‘I want to be a help to him in his life’s work. 
Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, dear” I said. ‘And may God 
bless you and give you every happiness in your 
life with the man you have chosen,’ 

She gave me a little smile and then vanished 
from the room. 

The following day was devoted to my pre- 

tions for departure, and to saying farewell 
to the friends I had made during my stay in 
the country. In the evening a valedictory 
banquet was given in the palace in my honour, 
at which His Majesty was gracious enough to 
propose my health and to wish me a pleasant 
and prosperous journey. Next morning early 
I bade my sister and her husband good-bye, 
boarded the yacht, and in a few minutes from 
the time the screw had begun to revolve, had 
turned the first bend in the river, and was out 
of sight of the capital of the Médangs. For a 
ear I was destined not to see it again, and then 
was to visit it at the most momentous crisis 
in its whole history. 


WINDFALLS AND UNCLAIMED MONEY. 


‘Tuat there be as many miseries beyond riches 
as on this side of them,’ as Izaak Walton observes 
to Scholar, deters no one in the pursuit of for- 
tune. But the sudden possession of unexpected 
fortune has proved to many people as great a 
trial as its sudden loss. Only, like Sam Weller, 
most folks wish that somebody would just try 
and ruin them in that way. <A sudden access 
of fortune or misfortune tests a man’s stability 
of character and greatness of mind. Sir Walter 
Scott noted in his Journal after his failure: ‘If 
I have a very strong passion in the world it is 
pride, and that never hinged upon world’s gear, 
which was always, with me, light come, light 
go.” That same strong passion made him sit 
down at his desk when well-nigh three-score 
to redeem an overwhelming burden of debt. His 
efforts were so far successful, but mind and 
body gave way under the strain, Mark Twain 
(Samuel L. Clemens), one of the most successful 
authors of modern times, likewise, through un- 
successful business speculations, at sixty years 
of age started lately on a lecturing tour round 
the world to retrieve his fortunes. Had John 
Ruskin earned the fortune of £157,000 left him 
in hard cash by his father, it is possible he 


might have disposed of it in a different way. 


The year 1877 was his last appearance as a rich 
man, after allowing himself about £3000 for a 
holiday at Venice; he meant at that time to 
invest a sum in the Funds sufficient to bring 
him in one pound a day. But his publisher, 
Mr Allen, has come between him and poverty, 
and a re-issue of his works at popular prices 
has meant a handsome annual income to the 
author of Modern Painters. His first fortune 
went in this way: One-third of it was invested 
in mortgages, whereby he lost £20,000; he 
handed over a sum of £17,000 to poor relatives ; 
another sum of £17,000 was freely lent to a 
cousin, to whom he forgave the debt. His gifts 
to Sheffield and Oxford absorbed £14,C00, and 
as he lived considerably above his income at 
£5500 for many years, his capital soon ran low. 
So that to get rid of a fortune is easy enough ; 
the ‘Jubilee Plunger’ managed to go through a 
quarter of a million in two years. George Pea- 
body, who gave away more than one and a 
half millions during his lifetime, half a million 
of which was for industrial homes in London, 
said this giving was really a victory over a 
naturally parsimonious disposition. But he did 
not become suddenly rich; his wealth was 
gradually acquired, the result of ability and 
energy coupled with great sg which 
he was able to utilise. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 
American millionaire, boasted in his eightieth 
year that he had made £200,000 for every year 
of his life. ‘Secret? There is no secret in it,’ 
he said, when once asked the question as to 
how he managed this. ‘All that you have to 
do is to attend to your business, and go ahead,’ 

Thomas Brassey, the well-known civil engineer, 
father of the present Lord Brassey, who laid 
out at least seventy-eight millions of other 
i money in his various contracts, and 
probably deserved the two and a half millions 
which fell to his share, was a philosopher in 
regard to money, When a French viaduct 
gave way, landing him in a loss of at least 
£30,000, his one thought was how quickly he 
could get it built up again. His own loss 
never engaged his attention, To his friend 
Bartlett, at the time of a panic, when it was 
believed he had lost a alin of money, he 
said, ‘Never mind, we must be content with a 
little less ; that is all.’ 

The class, however, which is sometimes envied 
are those who become suddenly rich by what 
are known as windfalls or unexpected fortunes. 
Some have their heads turned, and if lacking 
in self-control their good-fortune may ruin 
them ; others, who have been of a miserly turn 
before, become greater skinflints than ever. 
It takes prudence and a well-ordered mind to 
keep the balance level. We propose giving one 
or two examples of sudden fortunes ere we 
touch upon unclaimed money. 

Mr Alexander Bean, who had been a railway 
guard for thirty years on the Buchan branch of 
the Great North of Scotland Railway between 
Peterhead, Fraserburgh, and Aberdeen, on the 
death of a brother in China, at the end of 1894, 
along with his sister, fell heir to a fortune of 
between £100,000 and £150,000. 

His ultimately prosperous brother had been 
trained to the law in Aberdeen, went to London 
at the close of his apprenticeship, received an 
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appointment in the Eastern Bengal Company, 
and then settled in China as manager of a tea 
estate. Next, he started in business in Chin-Kiang 
as commission agent, and, his business increasing, 
he extended his connection to Shanghai. His 
tea operations were extensive, and latterly he 
own a fleet of half-a-dozen steamboats, 
besides landed and personal property. When 
in this country on a visit he told his brother 
that he was worth a million of money. The 
war in the East damaged his fortunes some- 
what, but not so seriously as to prevent his 
brother and sister participating to the extent 
we have mentioned. Mr Alexander Bean, who 
succeeded to his brother’s wealth, was fifty-five 
years of age when this good fortune, which he 
was not to enjoy for long, came to him. There- 
after he retired, and lived ary for about a 
year in Aberdeen, when he died of an attack of 
cancer. Up till the time of his death, it is 
believed, Bean had not actually handled much 
of the money, as the capital of it had not 
been paid over to him. His interest in it 
passed to his sister. 

A canal boatman named Turner, employed on 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, received notice 


lately through a firm of solicitors in Manchester | 


that, owing to the death of an uncle, a success- 
ful gold-miner in Australia, he had fallen heir 
to a fortune of £150,000. The boatman resided 
at a township near Accrington called Clayton- 
le-Moors, and up till the date of this good news 
had had a very hard life. A young lance- 
corporal of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, named 
Taylor, about eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
while stationed at Aldershot heard that owing 
to the death of a relative he had fallen heir to 


a fortune of £10,000. William Bartley, a work- | W 


man, and a workman’s wife named Wilson, had 
recently the good news that an uncle in Australia 
had left £260,000, to be divided amongst the 
eleven children of his brother, of whom they 
were two. Six thousand pounds had been willed 
to his sister, and the remainder to his brother ; 
but, as the brother was dead, the money descended 
to the children. A sum of £23,000 to each was 
no small fortune, if well guided. Mrs Bracken- 
bury, of Horncastle, a poor woman of ninety- 
five, came lately into a fortune of between 
£40,000 and £50,000, left by a nephew who 
died intestate at Grimsby. In a recently ex- 
cavated field at Elmer’s End, near Beckenham, 
some lads discovered old bank-notes to the 
amount of £5000. The village schoolmaster 
sent them to a local bank. 

A missing will sometimes causes a mis-direc- 
tion of a testator’s goods and gear. The house- 
keeper to a farmer in Aberdeenshire had a 
gratifying surprise in this way. A farmer in 
the parish of Forgue, in the Huntly district of 
Aberdeensh.re, died a bachelor; and as he ap- 

arently left no will, and had no near relatives, 
1is property fell to the Crown as ultimus heres. 
His faithful housekeeper, who had done all that 
lay in her power to smooth his “eae in life, and 
attended his death-bed, naturally thought she 
might be remembered in his will. But, after 
the farmer’s death and funeral, the usual search 
was made, but no document could be found 
which threw any light on the farmer’s inten- 
tions. After a thorough search, the matter was 


given up. The Crown representative stepped in 
and managed the farm until the lease arate 
when the furniture and all the farm effects 
were brought to the hammer, save a few old 
books which were set aside as worthless. The 
battered volumes were taken by the housekeeper 
to her next place, where she remained a year, 
She had never looked at the books, and when 
she left her situation, before taking a holiday 
in Glasgow, she placed the box containing the 
books in a cellar connected with the cottage 
where she purposed to settle down after her 
return from the south. Some months later she 
returned, and a neighbour hinted the propriety 
of looking at the box of books, as she was 
afraid the mice were having a fine time of it 
amongst them. The books were removed, and 
put on the top of the housekeeper’s wardrobe, 
One day, on looking over them, in a thumbed 
and well-used Bible, pasted between the leaves 
she found a dirty scrap of paper on which the 
farmer had written his will, leaving everything 
to her. Confirmation was afterwards granted in 
her favour, and no doubt the £2000 which the 
Crown authorities had to hand over would kee 
her free of care for the remainder of her life- 
time. In some of the details, such as the way 
in which the will was found, this story resembles 
‘Michael Darcy’s Heiress,’ which appeared in 
Chambers’s Journal for July. 

Another story of a strangely-recovered will 
comes from Ireland. An old lady named Mayne 
died at Blackrock, near Dublin, in 1893. She 
had so lived that all her relatives believed her 
to be poor, and she died without leaving any 
scrap of a will, apparently. Letters of admini- 
stration were granted to her nephew, the Rev. 
Mayne, of Uttoxeter, and his sister, 
The English relations removed any articles of 
furniture which they thought of value, but left 
as lumber a number of old books, which were 
given as useless to a servant of the deceased 
named Hodgins. The lumber lay in a back- 
yard for about a year, when, in August 1894, 
Hodgins discovered a _ well-illustrated Bible 
amongst the other books, dated 1817. She 
thought the Bible worthy of preservation, and 
removed it into the house. When her daughter 
was turning over the leaves of the Bible on 
Sabbath night, she found what appeared to be 
the binding or cover of an account book tied 
with strings. On unfastening the covers, inside 
were found two documents tied in cloth. One 
of these was a will dated thirty years previously, 
leaving £16,000 to various Protestant missionary 
societies, the secretaries of which were not long 
in claiming the windfalls which had come to 
them in this curious way. 

Quite as curious a place of hiding for valu- 
able papers and scrip was an old sofa. A local 
painter at Heywood paid twenty-six shillings the 
other day for the sofa of a deceased resident, and 
found such ee inside when overhauling it. 

Most people are interested in unclaimed funds, 
so that the excellent little book on Unclaimed 
Money, by Mr Sidney H. Preston (London, E. 
W. Allen), should have a wide circulation. 
It gives a clue to persons in search of unclaimed 
money, and for heirs-at-law and_next-of-kin 
it may also be useful. The complaint is fre- 
quently made, and not without due foundation, 
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that the unclaimed funds in our banks, dormant 
funds in Chancery, army and navy prize-money, 
and unclaimed dividends are not advertised 
through the best channels, if advertised at all, 
go as to have the best possible chance of reach- 
ing those who are interested. To advertise such 
in connection with some banks, we presume, 
would be like the beginning of strife or the 
letting out of waters; nobody could calculate 
where it would end, in trouble and annoyance. 
It appears that out of 250,000 Government stock- 
holders ten years ago unclaimed funds were 
credited to 10,900 accounts. On January 3 of 
this year the dividends ‘due and not de- 
manded’ amounted to £283,545, 15s. 2d. The 
unclaimed stock and dividends in the hands 
of the Bank of England and National Debt 
Commissioners have grown from £43,000 in 
1729 to over £5,000,000 at the present time. 
It is not often that a survivor forgets an invest- 
ment ; but the case is mentioned of an old lady, 
who died at Marseilles at the age of ninety- 
eight, who was continually borrowing from her 
relatives in the most impecunious way. It was 
afterwards found that she had £56,000 in the 
funds and £20,000 of accumulated dividends. 
Even in the Post Office Savings Bank nine 
years ago there were 13,670 dormant accounts, 
representing a total of £493,162. Some years 
ago the value of unclaimed dividends arising 
from estates in bankruptcy amounted to about 
five millions sterling; a writer in the Times 
in 1879 estimated the amount of unclaimed 
dividends and surpluses undivided by trustees 
in bankruptcy at between seven and eight 
millions sterling. 

The amount of unclaimed funds in Chancery 
does not seem to be known. The Solicitor- 
General stated in the House of Commons in 
1893 that the total was over a million; but a 
later parliamentary pepe showed dormant funds 
of more than double that amount which had 
been claimed and appropriated. The list of 
dormant funds which are undealt with, and pub- 
lished triennially in the London Gazette, fills one 
hundred and eighty-seven pages of that journal. 

Official lists of Indian, Colonial, and foreign 
intestates are published in the various Govern- 
ment gazettes; but these, as may be supposed, 
have but a limited circulation. The India 
Office publishes information as to the estates of 
soldiers dying in India. This is certainly worth 
doing, and the case is mentioned of a certain 
F. J. Fernandez, who died intestate at Bombay 
in 1892, and left £4236, 3s. 10d. It appears 
that Chelsea Hospital has benefited to the 
extent of £1,890,451, 6s. 6d. from unclaimed 

rize-money between 1809 and 1876, and the 

lance of unclaimed prize-money in the hands 
of the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital in 
March 1895 was £76,858, 4s. lld. The un- 
claimed naval prize-money in March of the pre- 
sent year amounted to £260,000. ‘There are 
funds in hand,’ says Mr Preston, ‘arising from 
booty captured at Pegu and in China, Indian 
prize-money, captures for breach of blockade on 
the Canton River, grants for special service at 
the China station, bounty for the destruction of 
pirates, and grants for stores captured at Kertch 
and Yenikale.’ The soldiers’ unclaimed balances, 


six months after the publication of the lists, are | 


handed over to the Patriotic Fund Commis- 
sioners for distribution among the soldiers’ kin. 
The amount due in 1895 to next-of-kin of 
deceased seamen was £22,914, 11s. 

The balance in the hands of the Treasury 
for intestate estates in 1894 was £122,417. 
During 1894, according to a parliamentary 
return for Scotland, there fell to the Crown as 
ultimus heres estates amounting to £17,589, 5s. 
5d. The amount which so lapsed last year was 
£12,309, 9s. 3d., while the balances in the 
hands of the Queen’s Remembrancer amounted 
to £43,236, 10s. Grants were made to claimants 
last year for slightly over £8000. 

The ‘Agony’ columns of the press are a 
common medium for advertisements of missing 
heirs, legatees, &c. The Treasury Solicitor has 
from time to time advertised for next-of-kin in 
many cases in which estates fell to the Crown. 
The directors of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
intimated recently that £15,000 of unclaimed 
funds were standing to the credit of persons 
who were once members, but had ceased to be 
so by lapse of policies. The West New Jersey 
Society has advertised more than once for re- 
presentatives of holders of stock upon which no 
payments have been made. 

All this is interesting, and it would be more 
so if the reader could establish a valid title to 
some of these unclaimed funds. But it is well 
to remember that the only royal road to for- 
tune for most people is to do well the duty 
that lies to their hand, whether fortune smiles 
or frowns. 


AN UNEXPECTED REVENGE. 
By Puivip STRANGE. 

H.M.S. Ravager had met with an accident. 
Steaming up Channel during the night, she had 
collided with a barque out from——; and, 
though no one could quite tell how the mishap 
occurred, it was perfectly clear that the barque 
had gone down, and that the ram of the warship 
was in a damaged condition. H.M.S. Ravager 
was accordingly put into dry-dock for repairs. 

As very often happens at this place where 
the vessel was docked, convicts were at work 
upon the quays. They were a mixed lot; but, 
being good-conduct men, they all enjoyed a 
greater freedom of action in the discharge of 
their duties than is ordinarily extended to the 
enforced working-guests of the nation. Yet, 
notwithstanding this unspoken testimony to 
their comparative worth, the commander of the 
Ravager was less disposed than usual to place 
trust in them. He was in a ferocious humour, 
for that little affair with the barque was not 
unlikely to interfere with his expected promotion. 
There would be an inquiry, of course; and 
what Christian ever could tell what confounded 
foolishness and injustice the ‘finding’ might 
yield? He cursed the barque, and the ill-luck, 
and the navigating lieutenant whom at the 
time he had left on the bridge, each with 
impartial fury; and put a double guard of 
marines ashore with fixed bayonets and ball 
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cartridge, and an emphatic instruction to ‘play 
the very devil with those gaol-birds if they 
tried on any of their cursed nonsense.’ 

The extra precaution was scarcely necessary. 
To do justice to these unwilling residents with- 
in the shadow of the broad arrow, they had no 
evil designs upon Her Majesty’s warship. Their 
hostility to an unappreciative country did not 
rise to quite so great a height as that. All the 
same, the commander might very easily lave 
justified his course of action (had such been 
necessary) by the fact that many of the convicts 
were working only a few vards from the dock 
side and somewhat removed from the warders’ 
immediate watchfulness ; though it would have 
been possible to show on the other hand that, 
being men whose term of servitude was almost 
completed, these prisoners were perfectly reliable, 
inasmuch as they could not afford to commit 
any indiscretions calculated to jeopardise their 
expected early release on ticket-of-leave. 

hese considerations did not in any way 
concern the commander of H.M.S. Ravager, 
however. He was merely resolved to blow the 
convicts to the mischief, individually or collec- 
tively, if they tried on any tricks with his ship ; 
and in the choicest of quarter-deck English 
gave orders accordingly. 

One of the prisoners was working quite near 
to the dock side, and almost in the track of 
one of the sentries from the Ravager. Though 
rather a refined person in appearance, the 
degradation of his position by uo means over- 
whelmed him with melancholy or distress. It 
may have been the consciousness of innocence 
that enabled him to whistle softly an air which 
had served the street organs some seven years 
before, and enabled him to view with unconcern 
the close proximity of his fellow-man. Perhaps 
he reflected that those aboard the Ravager were 
harder-worked prisoners than himself, and that 
he could afford them a trifle of pity. 

He did not disdain, moreover, to take advantage 
of the situation in which he found himself; nor 
was his sensitiveness hurt by the silence of Tommy 
Atkins when he endeavoured to engage that 
worthy in conversation. He was not discouraged 
by Tommy’s dignity, and did not hesitate to 
try again when guard was changed late in the 
afternoon and Private Robert Smith commenced 
his monotonous sentry-go. 

As it happened, Private Smith was intensely 
interested and excited by the presence of the 
convicts. He had good reason to be so, for he 
remembered, with a vividness and horror that 
set him shuddering, how near he had been some 
eight years before to just such a degradation 
as these men were enduring. He was a different 
personage altogether now—different even in 
name—to the slip of a youth who had thought 
it a distinction to be the boon companion of so 
clever and so dashing a man as Louis Vaudois. 
The service had made a man of him, had 
effected a complete change in his personal 
appearance; while the narrow escape from 


conviction for forgery during the period of 
Vaudois’ influence had so frightened him from 


wild ways that there was now no steadier 


in one respect he did not alter. He remained 
staunch to a savage hatred against the man 
who had certainly brought ruin into his life 
and_ by insinuating manners and 
methods had almost sent him into surroundings 
like unto those upon which he had gazed with 
such fascination ever since the Ravager had been 
floated into dock. It is true the charge against 
him at the Old Bailey had not been sustained, 
through a defending counsel’s clever manipu- 
lation of evidence imperfectly presented by the 
rosecution; but he hated Louis Vaudois no 
ess passionately on that account: for he had 
but to recall those terrible hours spent before 
his judges—the miserable twistings, tellings, and 
haltings of the evidence, and, above all, the 
justness of the charge, to fill his heart with 
such fierce enmity as even now set his pulses 
leaping and boiling with the wildest desire for 
revenge. 

A thrill of excitement went shivering down 
his spine, and for an instant travelled icily 
through his veins as he found himself ashore 
and pacing so closely to the convict who had 
made vain overtures to Private Atkins, and who 
was now softly humming a once favourite 
music-hall ditty. 

The man’s back was turned towards Private 
Smith. To all appearance, he was wholly 
engrossed by his work. And the soldier, though 
fascinated for a time, was gradually becoming 
accustomed to the other’s presence when, as he 
passed the man for the twentieth time, a few 
words falling from the convict in a whispered 
undertone caused his heart to give one great 
startled bound and set all his nerves in a more 
painful quiver than ever. 

‘Say, old chap 

But Private Smith passed on mechanically, 
after faltering a moment under the shock. Every 
sense’ was on the alert with excitement as he 
turned and came back towards the convict, his 
heart beating so fast that he felt near to 
suffocation. He was waiting with every sense 
in his body listening for the man to speak 
again. 

‘A bit of tobacco, old chap, will you?’ 

Again Private Smith passed on, This common- 
lace request almost caused him to burst out 
into a loud hysterical laugh. It was so foolish 
to get into a state of such serious excitement 
over the presence of a ruffian whose only desire 
was ‘a bit of tobacco.” And he continued upon 
eal es with a steadier and more confident 
tread, 

But when, after again rape forward, he once 
more came back towards his sentry-box, his mood 
was changed. A cloud was upon his face, and 
his brows were knit in a vain endeavour to 
recall some memory from the locked-up places 
within his mind. A repetition of the request 
had fallen upon his ears; but the ring of the 
man’s voice was louder than it had been, and stirred 
Private Smith strangely. He stood in his box 
gazing upon the stooping convict and. striving 
to remember where he had heard such a voice 
before. But he ransacked his mind in vain; 
at last dismissing his effort to remember with a 
rueful reflection that perchance the fellow was 
some old college chum who had fallen upon 


member of Her Majesty’s red marines than 
Private Smith, sometime hoger Vanbrugh, But 


evil days, or may be some old comrade-in-arms 
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who had come to grief. He inclined most to 
the latter impression ; and, himself knowing well 
the luxury of tobacco and the wretchedness of 
a solitary man without it, his sympathies went 
keenly out to the ‘poor devil’ who, but for the 
interposition of a merciful Providence, might 
easily have been a felon-comrade with himself. 
Though well knowing also that he was running 
considerable risk by giving the precious weed 
to the convict, he resolved to give just a little 
for the old-acquaintance’ sake which the man’s 
voice vaguely suggested, 

It happened that he had in his pocket a cake 
of tobacco purchased for a trifle when the 
Ravager was on the West Indian station. This 
he cut into two pieces; observing as he did so 
that the convict was watching him furtively. 
When he resumed his limited parade he held 
one of these pieces in his left hand; and swerv- 
ing so as to pass nearer to the man, he loos- 
ened his hold of it and it fell at the convict’s 
feet. 

The man clutched at it with almost savage 
swiftness ; and Private Smith kept upon his — 
congratulating himself on having done a kindly 
thing and on escaping detection. 

But the sight of the tobacco and the odour of 
it excited within the convict a furious covetous- 
ness. He had seen Private Smith return the 
second piece to his pocket, and he desired it 
with all the greed that was in his nature. That 
second piece he would have. 

Private Smith was expecting a muttered word 
of thanks ; but that was not what came when 
he once more strode past the recipient of his 
precious gift, The convict shifted his position, 
ever so slightly, -_ sufficient to enable him to 
glance over his shoulder with an ugly scowl at 
the approaching soldier. 

‘That other piece,’ he demanded fiercely, 
‘or I’ll split on you, by Heaven !’ 

Private Smith saw his face clearly for the 
first time ; and at the sight his heart stood still 
for an instant and then commenced beating at a 
madly furious and painful speed. A flash of 
intensest hatred ran through his blood, for there 
was no longer any mystery about the man’s 
identity ; and as he moved out of hearing of 
that now well-remembered voice, he cursed 
himself with the most savage fury for the folly 
which had once more placed him in the power 
of Louis Vaudois. 

His first belief was that, having recognised 
him, Louis Vaudois had done this thing with 
the mere desire to bring misfortune down upon 
him. When, however, he presently recalled how 
altered in personal appearance he had become 
since that day when last he had seen Louis 
Vaudois, this fear cleared away, leaving only 
black hate within his soul. So, he decided, the 
giving of the second piece of tobacco would 
satisfy his once friend and enemy. He had no- 
thing to fear or to lose beyond that! But he 
was reluctant to do this; it maddened him to 
think that Vaudois, under even such conditions, 
was able to overreach and compel him to an 
act he would of his own will leave undone. 

And yet there was apparently no other course 
before him than to accede to the ruftian’s 
demands, He had arrived at this conclusion, 
and with a savage reluctance was preparing to 


submit to the inevitable when a thought flashed 
through his mind and set his pulses leaping 
with a sudden hope of retaliation. Would Louis 
Vaudois be fool enough to fall into the trap? 
That was the only question ! P 

Swiftly he made his preparations ; and then 
strode firmly—yet with pulses beating with an 
excitement stronger than before—once again 
towards the convict. As he advanced, Vaudois’ 
face was turned towards him with a ferociously 
threatening expression. 

‘ Box—great-coat—get the lot—smart !’ Private 
Smith jerked out hoarsely as he passed. 

He marched to the end of his parade, and 
there stood with his body only _half-turned 
towards the sentry-box. But out of the tail of 
his eye he saw Vandois creep stealthily in the 
other direction. Almost shivering in his excite- 
ment and eagerness, he watched his enemy slip 
into the box and, emerging therefrom a moment 
later, with a swift movement make for the 
place where he had been working. . 

Now was the time for Private Smith to act. 
Turning to resume his march, he made pretence 
of observing Vaudois’ doings for the first time, 
and with a roar of rage called upon the convict 
to halt. He covered the man with his rifle. 

‘ Halt, there!’ he shouted. ‘Hands up, or I’ll 
re! 

And Vaudois, speechless with amazement and 
white with apprehension, obeyed. 

The commotion that ensued was astonishing. 
A warder came rushing forward, and a number 
of blue-jackets and marines hurried from the 
Ravager. In an instant the warder had Vaudois 
handcuffed, and then demanded an explanation. 

Private Smith lowered his rifle and went 
forward to where the others were standing. 

‘Well, what’s the matter?’ demanded the 
warder sharply. 

‘I saw that fellow coming out of my box, 
that’s all,’ Private Smith answered. ‘My great- 
coat is there.’ 

‘And in the pockets ??—— 

‘Two pieces of tobacco and a half-crown,’ 

Vaudois, after darting a glance of fierce rage 
upon the soldier, with imprecations upon his 
tongue, was taken struggling to the guard-room, 
and being searched, the articles named were, 
surely enough, discovered upon his person. As 
Private Smith had hoped, the temptation to take 
the silver piece had been irresistible. 

‘The soldier fellow gave them to me,’ he 
cried sullenly. 

But Private Smith only smiled. ‘Now, why 
should I give a convict half-a-crown?’ he 
demanded with quiet protest. 

That was sufficient. The soldier turned to 
depart; and as he did so, he bent upon the 
convict a sly glance and gave a dry little chuckle 
just after the manner of Vaudois’ own chucklin 
laughter—which he had imitated a thousan 
times in the days long past. 

Vaudois started and stared. ‘By Heaven, you 
are’—— 

But a door closed between them, and the 
soldier heard no more. 


Vaudois was punished. He was drafted to 
the heavy-labour gangs; and the much-desired 
ticket-of-leave had to be worked for over again. 
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And I fear Private Smith felt more delight at 
having overreached his old enemy than compunc- 
tion for the rather tricky way in which he had 
managed it! 


THE MANUFACTURE OF TINPLATES. 


Ir is not generally known that the base of 
tinplates is now entirely composed of steel. 
Twenty-five years ago the best quality of plates 
was made from charcoal iron, but since then 
Siemens and Bessemer steels have been intro- 
duced. 

On visiting some time a large tin- 
late factory in the vicinity of Swansea, the 
first thing that claimed our attention was a 
number of railway trucks loaded with steel bars, 
which were from twelve to fifteen feet long, 
seven inches wide, and three quarters of an inc 
thick. When the trucks were unloaded, the 
bars were taken into the mills, where they were 
cut into proper lengths of about fifteen inches 
each, as a rule, correspondent with the length 
of the tinplates wanted. After being cut, the 
pieces were put into a furnace, and afterwards 
cag sideways through two sets of rollers. 

is last process — been repeated, the 
length of the piece had changed from twelve or 
fifteen inches to four feet. It is now thrown 
to a ‘doubler,’ who doubles and returns it into 
the furnace. This is done with all the pieces. 
When taken out of the furnace for the second time, 
the piece is as before passed through the rollers 
until it is again about four feet long. The 
process of doubling is repeated, and the piece 
now includes four sheets. This is again put 
into the furnace, and also between the 
rollers. When doubled, it comprises eight sheets, 
and the process is carried on until we have 
thirty-two sheets, the thickness of which is 
reduced to about a quarter of an inch or less. 
A workman will regulate perfectly the 
temperature of his furnace, and this is of the 
greatest importance. Too much heat will make 
the sheets stick so that they cannot be separ- 
ated. Too little heat, with no flame, admits 
too much oxygen, when the plates scale or rust. 

On the second day, when the piece is cold, 
it is cut into proper lengths by a ‘shearer.’ 
Lengths and sizes differ. What is known as 
Common No. 1 and Cross No.1 are about 
fourteen inches by ten, but differ in thickness. 
After being cut into the proper size, the pieces 
are opened by lads and young girls. On 
being opened or separated 
they are sent to the ‘black pickler. This work- 
man puts the sheets sent to him into a bath 
of vitriol and water, which removes any impuri- 
ties on their surface, before being plunged into 
a second bath of clean cold water. 

The plates are next ‘annealed,’ that is, placed 
under large iron covers, or ‘annealing pots,’ 
which are allowed to stand in the annealing 
furnace for twenty-four hours. When the plates 
have become sufficiently cool, they are sent to 
the cold rollers. The plates are passed between 
rollers several times, and the pressure is such 
that the sheets subsequently appear with a 
perfect gloss. 

The plates, which are still called ‘black plate,’ 


from each other, 


are again taken to ‘the annealing furnace and 
thence to the ‘white pickler.’ They have now a 
bright colour, but it is still only polished steel, 
The next is a most delicate process, because 
if there is the least particle of dirt on the 
surface of the sheet, the tin will not adhere 
to it. The white pickler afterwards passes on 
the plates to be scoured—a business performed 
by girls, and a most unpleasant occupation, 

ch girl has a scouring board, water, and sand, 
and each sheet as it is scoured is deposited in 
a trough of clean cold water, and left there 
until taken to the tin-house to be coated with tin, 

The coating or tinning process is also a 
most delicate task. The old method was to 
dip each sheet into a bath of palm-oil, as the 
tin would not otherwise adhere to the iron or 
steel. Competition has become so keen, however, 
that a cheaper method has been adopted. But 
this has almost ruined the trade, the substitute 
for palm-oil being spirit of salt. The base 
of our tinplates is as good as ever; but the 
coating is inferior—the plates rust before they 
are used. 

Finally the tinman immerses the plates in molten 
tin, which adheres to them. Being now coated, 
they are put on one side to cool, and in the 
course of a few hours are removed by young 
women to the dusting table, where they are 
cleaned with bran and dusted with cloths. 
They are then taken to the assorting room, 
where they are separated into different classes, 
packed into boxes, and made ready for export. 

The export of tinplates from the United 
Kingdom has averaged over four millions sterling 
in value for each of the past three years. In 
a recent report on the American tinplate 
industry, our consul in Chicago notes that this 
manufacture has long passed the experimental 
stage. The American industry comprises one 
hundred and thirty-seven mills, and gives em- 
ployment to thirty thousand men. Seventeen of 
these works were in Pennsylvania, employing 
five hundred and fifty-seven persons in 1895, 
If the Steel Trust Companies should advance 
prices, it is expected by many that this will tell 
upon the American tinplate makers, and allow 
British plates to come in again in large quantities, 
as was the case some years ago. 


TO THE LAPWING. 


Wp bird, whose airy wheel and querulous cry 
Haunts every step through vernal field or lane 
Or wind-swept moorland, like a spirit in pain! 

What time I watch, circling outspread on high, 

Your jagged wings, or when you hurtle by, 
Angrily near, I see in you again 
The vulture poised, I hear the kite complain. 

Where Ganges rolls through lone immensity, 
Once have I viewed you near; a sight so rare 

It seemed a dream. Princesses in disguise 
Ne’er trod the dewy grass with daintier air ; 

Nor golden anthers in the lily rise 
More delicate than the tufted crown you wear, 

Lit by the level glow of morning skies. 

AprieL VERE. 
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